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For “ The Friend.’ 
The Valley of the Amazon. 
(Concluded from page 81 ) 

“The climate of this country is salubrious, and 
the temperature agreeable. The direct rays of the 
sun are tempered by an almost constant east wind, 
laden with moisture from the ocean, so that one 
never sufiers either from heat or cold. The man 
accustomed to this climate is soon unwilling to 
give it up for a more bracing one, and will gene- 
rally refuse to exchange the abandon and freedom 
from restraint that characterize his life there, for 
the labour and struggle necessary even to main- 
tain existence in a more rigorous climate or bar- 
ren soil. The active, the industrious, and the 
enterprising, will be here, as elsewhere, in advance 
of his fellows ; but this is the very paradise of the 
lazy and the careless. Here, and here only, 
such an one may muintain life almost without 
labour. 

“] met with no epidemics in my route ; except 
at Para ; the country seemed a stranger to yellow 
fever, sall-pox or cholera. There seemed to be 
a narrow belt of country on each side of the Ama- 
zon, where bilious fevers were particularly preva- 
lent. These fevers are of malignant type, and 
often terminate in fatal jaundice. I was told that 
six or eight days’ navigation on each tributary, 
from the mouth upwards, would bring me to this 
country, and three or four more would pass me 
through it; and that I ran little risk of taking 
the fever if I passed direetly through. It appeared, 
also, to be confined to a particular region of coun- 
try with regard to longitude. 
iton the Huallaga, the Ucayali, or the Tapajos, 


while it was spoken of with dread on the 'Trom- 


bitas, the Madeira, the Negro and the Purus. 


“TL have been describing the country bordering 


on the Amazon. Up the tributaries, midway be- 
tween their mouth and source, on each side are 
wide savannahs, where feed herds of cattle, fur- 
nishing a trade in hides; and at the sources of 
the southern tributaries are ranges of mountains, 
Which yield immense treasures of diamonds and 
other precious stones. 

“Tt is again (as in the ease of the country at 
the foot of the Andes,) sad to think that, exclud- 
ing the savage tribes, who for any present pur- 
Poses of good nay be ranked with the beasts that 


Perish, this country has not more than one inha-| 


Yitant for every ten square miles of land ; that it 
8 almost a wilderness ; that being capable, as it 


, of yielding support, comfort and luxury to 
many millions of civilized people who have super- 


I heard nothing of 


ious wants, it should be but the dwelling-place | self-denial. 


lof the savage and the wild beast. Such is the 
| country whose destiny, and the development of 
\whose resources, is in the hands of Brazil. It 
seems a pity that she should undertake the work 
‘alone; she is not strong enough; she should do 
|what we are not too proud to do, stretch out her 
|hands to the world at large, and say, ‘Come and 
help us to subdue the wilderness ; here are homes, 
and broad lands, and protection for all who choose 
to come.’ The citizens of the United States are, 
of all foreign people, most interested in the free 
navigation of the Amazon. We, as in comparison 
with other foreigners, would reap the lion’s share 
of the advantages to be derived from it. We 
would fear no competition. Our geographical 
position, the winds of heaven, and the currents of 
the ocean, are our potential auxiliaries. Thanks 
to Maury’s investigations of the winds and cur- 
rents, we know that a chip flung into the sea at 
the mouth of the Amazon will float close by Cape 
Hatteras. We know that ships sailing from the 
mouth of the Amazon, for whatever part of the 
world, are forced to our very doors by the 5. kh. 
and N. E. trade-winds; that New York is the 
half-way house between Para and Europe. 

‘¢ We are now Brazil’s best customer and mest 
natural ally. President Aranha knew this. At) 
a dinner party given by him at Barra, his first 
toast was, ‘To the nation of America most closely 
allied with Brazil—the United States.’ And he 
frequently expressed to me his strong desire to 
have a thousand of my active countrymen to help 
him to subdue the wilderness, and show the natives 
how to work. I would that all Brazilians were 
influenced by similar sentimeuts. Then would 
the mighty river, now endeared to me by associa- 
tion, no longer roll its sullen waters through miles 
of unbroken solitude,—no longer would the deep 
forests that line its banks afford but a shelter for 
the serpent, the tiger and the Indian; but fur- 
rowed by a thousand keels, and bearing upon its 
waters the wealth, that civilizauion and science 
could call from the depths of those dark forests, 
the Amazon would ‘rejoice as a strong man to 
run a race ;’ and in a few years we might, with- 
out great hyperbole, or doing much violence to 
fancy, apply to this river Byron’s beautiful lines: 

‘The castelled crag of Drachenfels, 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks that bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields that promise corn and wine, 
With scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine.’ 


Then might Brazil, pointing to the blossoming 
wilderness, the ‘well cultivated farm, the busy 
city, the glancing steamboat, and listening to the| 
hum of the voices of thousands of active and pros- 
perous men, say, with pride and truth, ‘Thus 
much have we done for the advancement of civil-| 
‘ization and the happiness of the human race.’ ” 


~~~ oe 
| I was led into a careful searching out the secret 
workings of the mystery of iniquity, which under 
\a cover of religion, exalts itself against that pure} 
|spirit, which leads in the way of meekness and| 


Fron “ Friends Library,” Vol. V., page 411. 

“A principal cause of desolation and waste in 
the house and heritage of God, is the want of 
more prepared stones for the building, hewn and 
polished in the mountain ; but great inconveni- 
ency arises, when some are made use of as stones 
for the building, in their natural state, which ren- 
ders them unfit materials to erect a house for the 
glory of God to abide in; so that what such 
build, is nothing but a habitation for anti-christ; 
for he will content himself in any form of religion, 
whilst he can keep the power out of it. His first 
subtle working in the wystery of éniquity, is to 
persuade the mind that there is no need of any 
more power and wisdom thau they have as men; 


Li 
y> 


that if they will exert their endeavour, they may 
be useful members ; thus withdrawing gradually 
from the fountain of living water; to hew out 
cisterns to themselves, which will hold no water. 
Oh, how dry and insipid are all the religious per- 
formances of such! and what they do, is only to be- 
eet in their own image, carnal, lifeless pro‘essors 
like themselves. These are very apt to be doing, 
always furnished; but the true lab: urers 
inust, in every meeting, and upon all occasions 
that offer for service, receive supernatural aid and 
the renewed understanding, by the immediate 
descendings of heavenly wisdom and power, or they 
dare not meddle. Where there are but two or 
three in each Monthly Meeting, carefully abiding 
in a holy dependence upon God to be furnished 
for his work, great things may be done by his 
mighty power, in and through them. This is evi- 
dent, by observing the state of meetings where 
ich dwell, though all is not done which they 
ardently desire; but praised be the Lord, there 
are many yet up and down, who know and experi- 
mentally feel their sufficiency fur every service in 
the church to be of God.” —John Griffith. 
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Inieresiing Discovery.—A very interesting his- 
torical discovery has just been made in the Museum 
of Arms, inthe Palace of Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen. ‘The Marshal of the Court, M. de Mayenfisch, 
remarked in the Museum what appeared to be a 
door covered with plaster. He had the plaster 
removed, and found a wooden door; and behind 
that door was of iron, fastened with four 
enormous locks. M. de Mayenfisch had the locks 
opened, an operation of great difliculty. The door 
being then flung open, asubterrancan passage was 
discovered. ‘This passage, between three and four 
hundred yards in length, was blocked up at the 
end with rubbish. ‘The rubbish was removed, and 
a large chamber was exposed. 

On the walis, at certain intervals, were cruci- 
fixes, and figures of the Virgin and St. John the 
Baptist, all in wood, clumsily executed ; also iron 
caps with spikes in the interior, heavy chains, 
pincers, and other instruments of torture. In the 
centre of the room was a huge stone table and ten 
seats surrounding it. On the table were a ham- 
mer, a plate with (in bas relief at the bottom) 
figures of the Virgin and St. John the Baptist ; 
five wooden balls, quite black with age; and an 
iron seal of the famous Vehmie tribunals. This 
seal, with the other things, makes it clear that 
the cavern was employed for the sittings of one 
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of those secret courts of justice whose mysteiious of the material: some figures and some groups| years and in the show-room he may perhaps im- 
and terrible proceedings created profound terror especially. require numerous supports, and these} bibe the conviction, that though the specimens of 
in the middle ages, but served to keep in check must necessarily be all made of the same sub-|art in painting on china are neither so large nor 
the brutality of the oppressors of the people. stance, in order that they may shrink as the statue|so numerous as he has seen elsewhere, some of 
Singular to relate, no other actual remains of any shrinks in the fire; otheiwise the result would be| them are executed with a vigour and at the same 
Vehmic tribunal have yet been discovered in Ger- | some intolerable absurdity or deformity, rendering | time with a delicacy and feeling rarely if at all 
many, though savaxs have spent many weary it of no value. It is fortunate that the shrinking | equalled in other places. At Etraria he will be 
years in making all manner of researches respect-|of this fine composition is always uniform in every | struck with the extraordinary perfection of finish, 
ing them.—Late Paper. |part, and that the minutest points of resemblance,|cven in the commonest articles there produced, 
—_—++——— even in a small bust, are never injured by it.| with the general chasteness of design and harmon 
From the Leisure Hour. | Perhaps there is no invention of the present era/of colour that characterizes the whole—the ab- 
A Visit to the Staffordshire Potteries. \which has done more to popularize the love and| sence of gaudy hues and tawdry contrasts, and the 
(Concluded from page 83.) appreciation of fine art than that which has given| judicious use of gold in combination with mixed 
Besides the printing, the biscuit-painting, and |us the parian statuettes. It has multiplied innu-| tints, evidencing the influence of a true taste in 
the enamel-painting, there is a style of ornament-|merable copies of the classic productions of both ithe management. He wjll mark the marvellous 
ation which has lately sprung up, and which, being | native and foreign sculptors, and has made the} marble-like surface of the specimens of finished 
susceptible of indcfinite improvement, and at the| people better acquainted with what constitutes| earthenware, and the elegant equipages composed 
same time not necessarily expensive, bids fair to| excellence, by setting before them examples of it of that material, the sharp impression it brings 
become exceedingly popular. We allude to the|which constrain the admiration even of the most|from the mould, and the rigid integrity of form 
practice, of which we saw many successful speci- | rigid connoisseur. |which every article retains in spite of the fier 
nens in the various show-rooms of the first-class; On leaving the manufactory, having witnessed | ordeal of the kilns. He will not fail, either, to 
potters, of transferring engraved landscapes and the gradual progress of the ware from the native admire the exquisite jasper wares in body of purest 
views in the same way as the common printed pat- clay up to the costly equipage from which a mo-| blue, overlaid with floral designs modelled in a 
terns are transferred, and afterwards colouring | narch might be pleased to dine, we are led into) material pure as snow, and delicate and transparent 
them artistically with enamel colours upon the the show-rooms, where we are made aware of the|as the finest cameos. At Alcocks-hill pottery, at 
glaze. There is no reason why engravings of the |extent of the potter’s resources, and the number-| Burslem, he may, if he have time, spend hours in 
first excellence should not be thus transferred and |less purposes to which his art is applied in the) the long galleries filled with triumphs of the pot- 
coloured; and it appears to us more than probable | present day. He not only employs the services of ter’s art in all their endless variety, from the most 
that a manufacturer, who should bring taste and | the artist and supplements those of the sculptor,|elaborate modellings which, being wrought by 
judgment along with a little spare capital to bear) but he supersedes the labours of the marble-mason,| hand, must have taken months to execute—one 
upon this comparatively new branch of the art, and enables his patrons in some degree to dispense | specimen of which is a bird of paradise, finished 
would succeed in creating a demand for articles with those of the cabinet-maker. He casts slabs|in every film-like feather to the perfection of life 
which might be rendered eminently beautiful and | of porcelain or earthenware whiter than alabaster,|—down to the commonest domestic wares. He 
supplied at no very extravagant cost. ‘and adorns them with wreaths and bouquets of] will doubtless find other distinguishing excellences 
Passing from one imitative art to another, we flowers on which the butterflies rest and the dew-| among other potters, but we must decline attend. 
are next introduced to the makers of the exquisite drops glisten; and these are to blossom by the|ing him further on his journey, being compelled 
statuettes in porcelain, or, as it is here called, | wiuter fire-sides of the wealthy, in place of the) to return to Stoke, where we must devote an hour 
parian ware, and to which we have already alluded.| veined marble of Italy or the home-dug porphyry | to the tile-works of Messrs. Minton, which pre- 
The mode of manufacturing these charming figures of Cornwall. He paints many landscapes upon|sent some very remarkable subjects for observa- 
is as follows: the separate parts of the figure are panels of porcelain for the virtuoso’s cabinet or/ tion. 
cast in separate moulds by pouring in the fluid the lady’s boudoir. He vies with the jeweller in| It may be in the recollection of our readers 
slip, and allowing it to remain in the mould until the costliness of his dessert services, and excels) that the Messrs. Minton carried off the council 
the plaster-of-Paris, of which the mould is formed, him altogether in appropriateness of design. He| medal, in consequence of the artistic merit of their 
has absorbed a certain quantity of the water; the has perfect confidence in the virtues of clay, and|¢reat dessert service, which attracted universal 
remaining liquid is then poured or drawn off, | fashions it into any form he chooses, from a child’s| notice at the Great Exhibition. They have two 
leaving that portion of the composition from which |drinking-cup not worth a penny to my lord’s ink-| large establishments at Stoke, and they have car- 
the moisture has been absorbed adhering in the|stand worth twenty guineas, or a pair of vases| ried out the practice of the potter’s art with the 
form of a hollow cast to the inside of the mould. |cheap at a hundred. He will make you a goblet| greatest success in all its branches. Their imita- 
This is allowed to harden for a certain time, and | no thicker than a bank note, the weight of which | tions of ancient vases are unrivalled in beauty of 
is then released from the matrix. For a single shall hardly turn the scale, or a bounciug pickle-| design: their parian figures, of which they manu- 
figure, it may happen that as many as twelve or pot: in short, he docs what he likes with it,| facture large quantities, are not to be surpassed 
fifteen moulds are required; and some of the | always supposing that he makes a profit out of it.| either as to purity of material or quality of work- 
groups of two or three figures, we were informed, | |manship; while, in all the decorative branches of 
are cast in the first instance in as many as fifty) Thus much fora glance at the operations of the| the business, they have obtained a character for 
different pieces. The putting the pieces together, potter. Were we to chronicle the results of our| high mechanical skill combined with excellent 
so as to preserve the most perfect proportion, is of| visits to other establishments, we should in the|taste. They have further succeeded in the making 
course the difficult part of the business; heads,| main be going again over the same ground, such| of hard porcelain vessels for chemical purposes, for 


arms, truuks, legs, hands, fect, lumps of drapery, 
military boots and naked toes, ete., etc., lie jum- 
bled together before the workman, who gradually 
builds up from them the perfect statue, or the 
sculptured group, to the semblance almost of life. 
The several parts are cemented together with the 
¢ fluid material in the state of a thin paste, aud the 
numerous joinings are so artfully filled up, and so 


differences as exist in the modes of manufacture at 


which the chemists of this country were formerly 


different potteries being scarcely perceptible by a| indebted to the manufacturers of Germany; their 
casual visitor, and of no interest, if they were, to| crucibles are found to be equal in all respects to 
the general reader. The stranger who perambu-| these of Dresden, and have the advantage of being 
lates the large factories and the splendid show-| much cheaper. It is in the manufacture of tiles, 
rooms of the district will come to the conclusion, | however, for mosaic pavements and inlaid floor- 
‘that though some of them affect and excel in pe-| ings, and for the walls or courts of public edifices, 
leuliar branches of manufacture more than others, | that they stand almost alone and altogether un 
|yet the modes of production are necessarily simi-| rivalled. The demand for these naturally arose 


perfectly surfaced, as to defy the most scrutinizing 

examination to detect them. There are many lar, and that having witnessed them once he need 
difficulties to contend with, however, in perfecting| not recur to them. At Ridway’s, delightfully 
these figures. ‘The material of which they are|situated on a rising ground upon the skirts of 


formed is of such a nature as to shrink in the Shelton, he will find that particular attention has'| 


firing, to which it must be subjected, to such a|been bestowed upon the sanitary branch of the 
degree that it comes out of the furnace three-|art, and he may witness some admirable, simple, 
fourths only of the size of the original model. It|and effective contrivances adapted for the preser- 
happens moreover that, until burnt, the ware is|vation of domestic cleanliness and atmospheric 
not sufficiently strong to retain the form into| purity in dwellings. Here, too, he may chance 
which it is sometimes cast; thus Apollo with his| to see in operation a machine for making conserve 
outstretched arm must have a support beneath it,/and toilet-pots, for which a prodigious and in- 


or the limb would bend downwards with the weight|creasing demand has arisen within these few | 


| with the revival (in many respects to be regretted) 
of medizeval art in this country, and the attention 
lof architects and designers was directed to the 
means of producing them in accordance with prit- 
\ciples of sound taste. They are of various sorts: 
|some of a single colour, such as black, buff, of 
red, and some with ornamental designs of various 
colours; some are reproductions of the antique, 
and others from devices by Pugin, Wyatt, and 
other artists. They are of all sizes, from those 
near a foot square to those not a quarter of al 
inch; and of various polygonal shapes, from oct 
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. gons to triangular sections of asquare. They are | dwelling in meckness, feeling our spirits subject, | Sir John Franklin and his Party. 
applicable to numerous building and decorative |and moving only in the gentle peaceable wisdom) We copy the following extract, which includes 
r purposes; any pattern, however intricate and ela-| [not a spirit that scatters and alienates from one | all that relates ¢o the discovery of the remains of 
if borate, may be wrought with them in mosaic; /another, and produces separation,] the inward re-| Sir John Franklin’s expedition, and all that is or 
e and being hard almost as flint, they are likely to| ward of quietness, will be greater than all our dif-| probably will be known respecting them :—[The 
ll endure as long as the building in which they are | ficulties—J. Woolman. letter is from Dr. Rae to the Governor of Hud- 
e laid down. On entering Stoke from the railway | eee son’s Bay Territory, and is dated “‘ York Factory, 
l, station, th first thing upon which the traveller} For “The Friend.” | Kighth mo. 4th, 1854.] 
, scts his foot is a handsome sample of this mosaic | WISE SAYINGS.—No. 3. | ‘¢] arrived here on the 31st ult. with my small 
y tile-work, the gift of the Messrs. Minton; which! Some persons seem to be able to trust God in| party in excellent health, but Iam sorry to say 
b- serves to remind him that he ought to wit- everything, excepting in one particular, viz., they without having effected our object. At the same 
1e ness the process of their manufacture before he | je] ‘that they must do their own fighting. But) time, information has been obtained and articles 
>d leaves. ‘what is the language of Scripture / Dearly be-| purchased from the natives which place the fate 
in The tile-works of the Messrs. Minton are in the loved, avenge not yourselves. Vengeance is| of a portion if not all of the then survivors of Sir 
us same street with the pottery of Alderman Cope- mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. It was/John Franklin’s miserable party beyond a doubt— 
od land, and but a few minutes walk from it. Wejsaid of Christ himself, “He shall not strive nor|a fate the most deplorable—death from starvation, 
ed shall describe, as briefly as possible, their mode of| ery,” |after having recourse to cannibalism as a means of 
gs manufacture as we happened to witness it, being} “When I witness the erroneous estimate which! prolonging life. 
m obliged, however, from want of space, to condense | men often place on certain kinds of human know-| “I reached my old quarters at Repulse Bay on 
Ty it. The clay, after having been carefully prepared, ledge, lam reminded of one of the remarkable) the 15th of August, and preparations were imme- 
to is dried in pans only to the consistency of glaziers’ sayings of Augustine,—“ Unhappy is he who knows | diately commenced for wintering. On the first of 
est putty. While yet soft, it is impressed in moulds | ey ery thing else, and does not know God. Happy | September I explained to the men our position, 
a fixed in small hand-presses, which imprint the! js he whe hnews God, though he should be igno-| the stock of provisions we had on hand, (not more 
ent design or pattern in intaglio upon the surface of rant in almost everything else.” ”, |than three months’ rations,) and the prospects we 
at the tile. In order to furm the different colours,|} I[tis a sure sign, that our heart is not right had of getting more, &ec., pointing out all the 
in the colouring matter is ground up with some fusi-| before God, and docs not entirely rest in Him, danger and difficulty of our position. All readily 
rot ble material to the consistence of thickish cream, | when, like the unconverted Atheuians of old, we | volunteered to remain, and our exertions to collect 
ost and the tints required are poured in a fluid state | are anxious to hear or tell some new thing ; when| food and fuel went on with unabated energy. By 
by into the hollows which a die has depressed for their | we are exceedingly troubled about our own repa-|the end of September, 109 deer, 1 musk ox, 53 
one reception. The moist tiles are then removed to a tation among men, and when in regard to any-| brace ptarmigan, and 1 seal had been shot, and 
hed chamber heated with flues to a temperature of thing of a worldly nature, we exhibit an eager|the nets produced 190 salmon. 
life eighty or ninety degrees, where they dry gradu- and precipitate state of mind. _ “Of the large animals above enumerated, 49 
He ally; and while they yet retain a certain amount) He who keeps his ear open to calumny and deer and the musk ox were shot by myself, 21 
nces of moisture, being in about the same condition as backbiting, may reasonably expect to have it filled. |deer by Mistegan, (the deer hunter,) 14 by one 
ond. earthenware in the hands of the turner, their sur- | ‘{he best way, both for our own sakes and that of! of the men, 9 by Ouligbuck, and 16 by the other 
led fees are scraped perfectly level, and they are others, is to keep it shut; to hear but little, and/ four men. The migration of the deer terminated 
Nour dressed to shape with the greatest care and preci-|to pray more. |about the middle of October, and twenty-five more 
pre- sion. After this, when sufficiently dried, they} jt is one of the surest signs, that the natural | animals were added to our stock. 
rva- are placed in saggers, piled in prodigious quanti-||ife still exists and flourishes in us, if we have] ‘On the 28th of October, the snow being suffi- 
ties in the kiln, and fired at a high degree of heat! what may be called an outward eye; and, instead | ciently hard for building, we were happy to ex- 
ders for a period of eighty or ninety hours. When of looking inwardly upon our own failings, are| change our cold tents for the more comfortable 
ancil taken from the kiln, the colours are fast and un- prone closely to watch and to judge others. | shelter of the snow-house. The winter was very 
their changeable, and the tiles, hard as flint, are ready « Judge not that ye be not judged.” One of the| severe, but the temperature in our snow-huts was 
ersal for use. Looking to the immense number of dies | first inquiries arising in the miad of a truly hum-| never so low as in my winter-quarters of 1846-7. 
two necessary to complete the pattern of a single floor, | bled and sanctified person, is, “Who maketh me| Up to the 12th of January we had nets set under 
care where that is formed of one design, a small and!to differ?’ And one of the first supplications | tie ice in the lakes; the nets were taken up on 
| the trifling portion of which can only be impressed on | which he offers is, “ Lord, have compassion upon | that date, as they produced nothing. 
nnita- each tile, the expense of getting a manufactory of my offending brother.” | © On the 51st of March my journey commenced, 
ty of this description into working order must be some- He, ohens life is “hid with Christ in God,” may but in consequence of gales of wind, deep and soft 
1aDu- thing terrific. We saw a flooring thus designed, | suffer injustice from the conduct or words of an- snow, and foggy weather, we made but very little 
assed no three pieces of which appeared to be perfectly other, but he can never suffer loss. He sees the| progress. We did not enter Pelly Bay until the 
work- alike, laid out on the floor of the warehouse ready | hand of God in everything. He knows that every-| 17th. At this place we met with Esquimaux, 
res of to be packed, and thought it would be difficult to| thine which takes place has either a direct or in-|one of whom, on being asked if he ever saw white 
er for conceive anything more beautifully appropriate to | direct relation to his present state, and is designed people, replied in the negative, but said that a 
ellent the purpose for which it was designed. The most! oy permitted for his benefit. ‘All things shall large party (at least forty persons) had perished 
aking chaste application of tile-work, however, in Stoke, | work together for good.” - |from want of food, some ten or twelve days’ jour- 
os, for and perhaps in England, is a lofty staircase open- 4 - | ney to the westward. The substance of the infor- 
merly ing into the magnificent show-rooms of the Messrs. | When friends depart, and hopes are riven, |mation obtained at various times and from various 
their Minton. The walls are a complete mosaic of sober | And gathering storms I see, sources was as follows :— 
cts to greenish grey, figured with a half-invisible pattern, | — oo thant “In the spring, four winters past, (spring of 
being which agreeably breaks without disturbing that | Se ae |1850,) a party of white men, amounting to about 
* tiles, quiet and retiring hue which forms the best back- | diate acai |forty, were seen travelling southward over the 
floor- ground for the human figure. A short epistle by way of exhortation to Friends, ice, and dragging a boat with them, by some 
lifices, We must now bid farewell to the potteries;! written in the year 1705, by William Penn. Esquimaux who were killing seals on the north 
er ul thanking all parties for the courtesy which we ex-| “My dear Friends,—Hold all your meetings|shore of King William’s Land, which is a large 
r arose Perienced in the course of our inquiries. lin that which set them up,—the heavenly power | island named Kei-ik-tak by the Esquimaux. None 
retted) —+- of God,—both ministers and hearers; and live under| of the party could speak the native language in- 
ention Where people are sincerely devoted to follow |it, and not above it, and the Lord will give you |telligibly, but by signs the natives were made to 
to the Christ, and dwell under the influence of his Holy| dominion over that which secks to draw you again| understand that their ships or ship had been 
h pria- Spirit, their stability and firmness, through a|into captivity to the spirit of this world, under | crushed by ice, and that the “ whites” were now 
, sorts: Divine blessing, is at times like dew upon the ten-|divers appearances; that the Truth may shine | going to where they expected to find deer to shoot. 
uff, ot der plants round about them; and the weightiness|through you, in righteousness and holiness, in| From the appearance of the men, all of whom, ex- 
various of their spirits secretly works on the minds of self-denial, long-suffering, patience, and brotherly |cept one officer, (chief,) looked thin, they were 
ntiques others. In this condition, through the spreading | kindness; so shall you approve yourselves the| then supposed to be getting short of provisions, 
it, and influence of Divine love, they feel a care over the | redeemed of the Lord, and his living witnesses in| and they purchased a small seal from the natives. 
n those flock, and way is opened for maintaining good |\and to an evil generation. So prays your friend; ‘‘ At a later date the same season, but previous 
eh. order in the Society. And though we meet with |and brother, through the many tribulations that|to the disruption of the ice, the bodies of about 
m oclir | 


“position from another spirit, yet, as there is a 


lead to the rest and kingdom of God.” thirty white persons were discovered on the con- 
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| a 
tinent, and five on an island near it, about a long |Superior, where the pure copper lies in masses, lof the late Mr. Astor gave to New York the most 
day’s journey (say 85 or 40 miles) to the N. W. |six fect in thickness, and weighing from sixty to| liberally endowed public library in the world, 


of a large stream which can be no other than!seventy tons. These important results merit a| which in the course of half a dozen years has eol- 
Back’s Great Fish River, (named by the Esqui-|more extended notice, and are full of sugge 





ggestions lected together nearly a hundred thousand volumes, 





maux, Oont-koo-hi-e: -lik,) as its description and | for the future. An eminent American gentleman, connected with 
that of the low shore in the nei ih ourhood of} With such an unexampled growth in material|the first commercial house of Europe and the 
Point Ogle and Montreal Island agree exactly | prosperity, we are not surprise {to see the conceit) world, and universal ly respected for his intelli. 
with that of Sir George Back. Some of the bodies | natural to the English race swell into a sometimes} gence and worth, has founded a simi! lar Jnstitution 
had been buried, (probably those of the frst vie-| undue proportion in the Transatlantic branch of in Boston. Another well-knowr _ American mer- 
tims of famine,) some were in a tent, or tents,|the lamily, and make Jonathan foolishly long to| chant in London has been neal » liberal to hig 
others under a boat that had been turned over to| thrust his fingers into all kinds of political pies.| native town in Massachusetts. ie ‘all the markets 


form a shelter, and several lay scattered about in| Within the half century he has removed nearly |of Europe the Americans are the great buyers of 


different directions. Of those found on the isiand, |all the Indi: _ from the east to the west of the| searce books, by means of an agency maintained 
one was supposed to have been an officer, as he | Mississippi, planted them on the sources of the} in Londen b 'y the Smithsonian Institution and by 
had a telescope strapped over his shoulder, and Arkansas and the southern branches of the Mis-| private collectors, and directed by a gentleman 
his double-barelled gun lay underneath him. seuri, and provided them with schools, mission-| who is always on the look-out to secure * rarities 
“From the mutilated state of many of the aries, fields, and money; marching beyond them, | for his countrymen. 
corpses, and the contents of the kett! it i i has invaded the territories of the maes and It cannot be doubted ths it, versati ile as they are, 
dent that our miserable countrymen | loxes, and pitched his camp in the hunting lands) they will soon give the same attention to art which 
driven to the last resouree—cannibali i he scouts of his forces have pene-| they now give to more solid but less graceful mat- 
means of prolonging |i ed the fields of the Pottawotomies and the ters. The incorporation into the community of 
“ There e appear sto have been an abundant stock | Kansas, and his army of emigrants, following in so large an amount of emigration from continental 
of ammunition, as the sents was emptied in a/ their track, has crossed to the Pacific, established | cities, educated in the arts of design, and contri- 
heap on the ground by the natives, out of the kegs it elf there, aud opened a constant communica-| buting by the pencil und the chisel to the national 
or cases containing it, and a quantity of ball aud /tion between it and the Atlantic. He has brought love of show, will hasten such a result. When, 
shot was found below high-water mark, having |his commercial marine to the second, and n arly in no very distant day, the pr: niries of the Lake 


been left on the ice close to the beach. There to the first rank in the world; he has made his, country and the val ley of _ Mississi PP i shall be 


must have been a number of watches, telescones, | country the p winelpal cotton and permanent corn | peopled with fifty millions, gathered from all na- 
compasses, guns, (several double-barreiled,) &c., | growing state; he has covered it with a net-work | tions, but guided by the English race and governed 
all of which appear to have been broken up, as I of r Sans he has founded a manufacturing| by English traditions; when the slopes of the 
siw pieces of these different articles with the | power, which begins to compete with the wealthy Alleghani es and the Green Mountains shall be 
Esquimaux, and, together with some silver spoons and skilful establishments of Euro) 


” 








pe; he has dis-/ cove red with she pan 1d their valleys filled with 
and forks, purchased as many as I could obtain. | covered boundless fields of coal an d iron, of lead/the best bred stoc k; when the plains of the south 
A list of the most important of these I enclose,|and copper, and hes possessed himself of ric h shall be entirely devoted to the production of eot- 


with a rough pen-and-ink sketch of the events tracts of gold, which enable him to nen and use| ton (let us hope without the curse of slavery); 


he articles them all; he has increased his fa mily sixfold, and, when the higher and more delicate branches of 
themselves ¢ - be handed over to the secretary | his annual income fifteenfold, and finds few p2u-| mi: inufactures shall have taken root in Massachu- 
of the Hon. H. B. Co., on my arrival in London. | pers on his estates except those sent in by less) setts, and the mechanical arts found a firmer stay 
“ None of Pas Esquimaux with whom I con-/fortunate landlords; he has built houses andjin Pennsylvania; when the white man shall have 
versed had seen the ‘whites,’ nor had they ever barns, and planted fat orchards and rich corn-fields | driven the buffalo from the fields which each set- 
been at the place where the dead were found, but for his family, and has founded schools and edu-| ting sun shadows with the peaks of the Rocky 
What wonder! Mountains; when cities shall fringe the Pacific, 


r 


and initials on the forks and spoons. 


had their information from those who had been|cated teachers for his children. 
there, and those who had seen the party when that he feels a little pride and more conceit! towns line the banks of the Oregon, and farms dot 
alive.”’ Those fruits, however, though great, are entirely the surface of California and the valley of the 

Dr. Rae gives a list of the silver spoons and! material; and if the energy of a free and vigorous} Willamette; when skill shall have subdued the 
forks, with a description of the crests engraved on peop! e is tv end in money-getting and the worship’ mineral wealth of Lake Superior; when commerce 
them. One article—a small nilve rv plate—had | of Mammov,—if . fevered struggle i ina busi siness shall whiten every lake and ascend every river of 
engraved on it, “Sir John Franklin, K. C. B.” |¢ ity is to be the object of the young men’s life,| the country, and shall carry its production to every 


a and the reputation of wealth their ambition —if/clime; when railroads shall unite the Atlantic 

From the Edinburgh Review. | arts are not to gild, letters soften, and the love of with the Pac cific, and bring every part of this vast 

European Emigration to the T nited States, | country pursuits chasten social life,—better would | nation into close contact with very other; when 
(Concluded from page £4) lit be for them, when there are no more fields to opulence shall have given a home to art in their 


Of cottons, the Americans now manufacture | be subdued, and whe .  caeeenys 1 hands shall be! cities, and literature shall have created the tradi- 
three times more in value than the y import, and jstret tched out for bread, that they had never risen’ tions ‘which they lack; whata spectac ele m: ly they 
the export of their own manufactures is two-fifths | from the cradle of their politic: al inf ney. In the’ not present to the world if, despising the allure- 
of the foreign importation; and their woollen rapi =e of their “development” the "Americans ments of ambition, and hg ey the erroneous 
manufactures execed the iinports of similar articles; have had little time for the elegant idleness of!advice of interested leaders, they are content to 
as three to one. In all articles of clothing, in European society. Every man’s shoulder has been | 1 reap the rewards of their pes aceful industry, and 
earriages, furniture, materials for house-decora-| wanted at the wheel of the social car. But now! to enjoy the bl lessings which Providence places 
tion, books, paper, iron utensils, — ulturs ll im-| wealth, cultivation, travel, and the leisure afforded | within their reach ! 
plements, hand-tools, they are substantially inde-|by emigrant labour, are producing higher results | 





+ +e -- 

pendent of all other countries ; 21 nd, i in the coarser |than mere material prosperity. ‘the possessors of! Tn yindicati ng the cause which he believed was 

cottons, they are not only inlependent, but have money are learning to love the country and its) right, John Luss said before the council of Con 
t . } 





become janet rs to compete with British fabrics; healthy pursuits. Lit 


hal 


‘rature has become a pro- stance, ‘This I most humbly require and desire 
in South America, Afric , ond Central Asia. | fession, and authors are we " pa d. Transatlantic of you all, even for His sake ‘who is the God of us 


There can be little doubt that they will advance sculp tors have attained a European reputation, | all, that I be not compelled to the thing which my 
to the manufacture of more delicate fabrics. The and efforts in the kindred branch of the fine arts) eonscience doth repugn or strike against.’? To the 
country is full of skilful designers from the conti-/are favourably known. Architects flourish among emperor he said, “I refuse nothing, most noble 
nent, who will not fail to impress their taste upon| them, and have plenty to do. The national gov- emper ror, whatsover the council shall decree or 


the national productions, and give th m acurrency |ernment gives a liberal though not always judici- determine upon me, only this one thing I except, 
throughout the world. 


Side by side with this, the|ous aid to scientifie research, and publishes the |that I do not offend God and my conscience. ” 
mineral wealth of the country will be developed. | results of expeditions undertaken by its directions. | True charity is an excellent virtue; and sincerely 


California has yielded 50 ji sterling by the In this way the labours of Fremont, Stansbury, | to labour for their good, whose belief in all points 


close of 1852. Other mining interests had been) Wilkes, Owen, Maury, Foster, Andrews, and doth not agree with ours, is a happy state. — Wool- 





} 


less prosperous. But the high prices of iron and Sabine have been given to the world. The Smith-' man. 

coal are opening the Pe nnsyly ania furnaces ; and |sonian Institution, founded at W ashington on the ——_++—_—_ 

emigration, favoured by joint, -stock companies in | liberal bequest of an Knglishman, is laying a bro ad | No character is more praiseworthy, than that of 
New York and London, is finding its way to Lake! foundation for future usefulness. The generosity jhelping those who are unable to help themselves. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
“COULDST THOU NOT WATCH ONE HOUR?” 
Thy night is dark—behold the shade was deeper 
In the old garden of Gethsamane, 
When that calm voice awoke the weary sleeper,— 
Couldst thou not watch one hour alone with me? 


0, thou so weary of thy self-denials, 
And so impatient of thy little cross, 

Is it so hard to bear thy daily i als, 

To count all earthly things a uinful loss 


What if thou always suffer tribulation, 
And if thy christian warfare never cease; 
The gaining of the quiet habitation, 

Shall gather thee to everlasting peace. 


But here we all must suffer, walking lonely 
The path that Jesus once himself hath gone; 
Watch thou in patience through this hour only, 
This one dark hour, before the eternal dawn. 
The captive’s oar may pause upon the galley, 
The soldier sleep beneath his plumed crest, 
And peace may fold o’er hill and valley, 
But thou, O Chris must not take thy rest. 


her wing 


Thou must walk however man upbraid thee 
With Him who trod the 
Thou wilt not find one 
One human soul, 


on, 
wine-press all alone; 
human hand to aid thee,— 
to comprehend thine own. 


Heed not the images forever thronging 

From out the foregone life thou livest no more; 
Faint-hearted mariner, still art thou longing 
For the dim line of the receding shore. 


Wilt thou find rest of soul in thy returning 
To that old path thou hast so vainly trod? 
Hast thou forgotten all thy weary yearni 
To walk among the children of thy God 


ng 


Faithful and steadfast in their consecration, 
Living by that high faith, to thee so dim, 
Declaring before God their dedication, 

So far from thee, because so near to Him. 


Canst thou forget thy christian superscription,— 
“Behold we count them happy which endure ?” 
What treasure wouldst thou in the land, Egyptian, 
Repass the stormy water to secure? 


And wilt thou yield thy sure and glorious promise 
For the poor fleeting joys earth can afford? 

No hand can take away the treasure from us 

That rests within the keeping of the Lord. 


Poor wandering soul—I know that thon art seeking 
Some easier way, as all have sought before 

To silence the reproachful inward speaking,— 

Some landward path unto an island shore! 


The cross is heavy in thy human measure, 
The way too narrow for thine inward pride, 
Thou canst not lay thine intellectual treasure 
At the low footstool of the Crucified. 


0, that thy faithless soul, one hour only 

Would comprehend the Christian’s perfect life,— 
Despised with Jesus, sorrowful and lonely, 

Yet calmly looking upward in its strife. 


For poverty and self-renunciation, 

Their Father yieldeth back a thonsand fold ; 
In the calm stillness of regeneration, 

Cometh a joy they never knew of old. 

In meck obedience to the heavenly Teacher, 
Thy weary soul can only find its peace, 


Seeki ing no aid from any human creature; 
Looking to God alone for His release. 


And He will come in His own time and power, 
To set his earnest-hearted children free ; 
Watch only through this dark and painful hour, 
And the bright morning yet will break for thee. 
winnaar 
Travelling up and down of late, I have had re- 
newed evidences, that to be faithful to the Lord, 
and content with his will concerning me, is a most | 
hecessary and useful lennon for me to be learning; 
looking g le ss at the effects of my labours, than at 
the pure motion and vealite of the concern, as it 
arises from heavenly love. Inthe Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength ; and as the mind, by a 
umble resignation, is united to Him, and we ut- 


larise from the heavenly spring ; though our way 
| may be difficult, and require close attention to 
| keep i in it, and though the manner in which we 
‘may be led may tend to our abasemenf, yet if we 


lis the reward of our labours.—J. Woolman. 
-~——+e—— - 
For “ The Friend.” 
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sters and Elders, and other concerned members 
a the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


| Of Min 
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i (Continued from page &.) 
NAOMI G 
| 
' 
| 


RAY. 
Naomi Gray was the daughter of John and 
Alice Walley, of Cheshire, England. She was 


one who submitted to the power of Truth in early |¢ 
‘life, and was brought forth in the ministry, w hen 
jabout twenty years old. She came over to Ame- 
rica, in the year 1684, and being married to —— 
Berry, of Choptan ik, Maryland, she laboured in 
‘her heave nly Father's work, with acceptance to 
her friends in those She was left a widow 
with one child, and sometime after, about the 
| beginning of the year 1706, she removed to Phi- 
adel ‘|phia. 

| The certificate of mem bership she brought with 
|her, is so different from those of the present day, 
|that it may prove interesting to the reader. 


parts. 


} From our Monthly Meeting at the house of| 


Sarah Stevens on Choptank 
First month, 1706. 

“To Friends of the Monthly Meeting in Phila- 
delphia, —The tender salutation of our dear love 
in the Truth is unto you, desiring that grace, 
mercie and peace may be multiplied among you, 
and the Israel of God everywhere. These come 
to certifie on the behalf of our friend Naomi Berry, 
}who for a considerable time has lived among us, 
land behaved herself as becomes the Truth which 
|she has made profession of, and has been instru- 
| mental many times in the hand of the Lord, to 
reach the seed of God in the hearts of his people ; 
with whose service and testimony we have good 
unity, and desire her growth and preservation to 
lthe end. Now our friend above named, having 
\laid her intention before this meeting of removing 
|herself out of this province into Pennsylvania, 
| there to settle for some time, and heretofore re- 
|ported unto us her said intention, we found a 
concern upon us according to the good order of 
| Truth, to inquire into her clearness as in relation 
to marriage, and upon inquiry, find nothing but 
that she is clear—so must commit her to the Lord, 
who is always ready to preserve them that fear 
him; subscribing ourselves your sincere friends 
and well wishers in the Truth that endures for 
ever.” 

Soon after her removal to Philadelphia, Naomi 
was married to George Gray, of that place, a valu- 
able minister of the Gospel. Naomi, although 
she does not appear to have travelled extensively 
after her second marriage, was very diligent in| 
attending her own and neighbouring meetings, 
‘labouring therein in the ability received of her 
| blessed Lord ‘and Saviour, who calls and anoints 
his own ministers, qualifying them for the work 
of their day. We find the record of her frequent 
| visits to the meetings of Byberry, Abington, Ply- 
mouth, Germantown, Haverford, Frankford, North 
Wales, Radnor, Schuylkill, and Fairhill, being at 
times accompanied by her esteemed friend and 
fellow-labourer in the Gospel, Jane Breivtnall. 
She appears also to have been of good service in 
the discipline of the church, being much used in 
|appointments, in her own Mont! ily Meeting. 

She continued to be diligent in her Master’s 
| Service until near her close. The last trace | 


; the 28th day of the 


\ter words from an inward knowledge that they | 


| continue in patience and meekness, heavenly peace | 


of her 
was in 
lowing 
lasting 


religious labours we find any account of, 
the Eleventh month, 1708, and in the fol- 
First month, she was removed to her ever- 
reward, 


JANE BILES. 


The 
| found. 


where, 


maiden name of this Friend I have not 
Her early residence was in Yorkshire, 
in the year 1678, she married Thomas 
Atkinson, a minister of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, 
in the Society of Friends. She also appears to 
have been an ‘acknowledge d minister, before they 
lremoved to New Jersey to settle, which was in 
the year 1682. They came recommended from 
Be anmsley meeting in Yorkshire. 

In the summer of 1687, Jane Atkinson was 
taken very ill, and fully expected to receive a re- 
lease from her earthly labours, in which expecta- 
tion her husband and friends participated. But 
after a time her husband told her he did believe 
that she would be raised up again, and that he 
should be taken instead. This intimation proved 
true; that very day he became unwe ll, and gradu- 
ally declined, lingering for eight or ten weeks 
when he quietly and happily toe In the 
meanwhile his wife, by whom much labour in the 
militant church was yet to be performed, grew 
stronger and stronger. 

| Sometime before the close of the 
(1688,) Jane Atkinson was married 
Biles, a Friend who was in th ’ 
William Biles came New Jersey, before Wil- 
liam Penn had obtained the grant of the « muntry, 
since called Pennsylvania, and took up lind, under 
authority of Governor Andros, of New York, 
within the limits of what is now called Bucks 
county, where he settled. Jane was soon called 
to leave her new home and domestic comforts, to 
travel in the work of the ministry. With the 
unity of her friends at the Falls, and the appro- 
bation of the General Meeting of Ministers, held 
First mo. 2, 1689, she visited Friends in East 
Jersey, and on Long Island. On giving in an 
account of her labours in the Seventh mo. follow- 
ing, it appears from the minute made on the ocea- 
sion, that she could say she “had found great 
openness” in “several places.” 

When George Keith began his quarrel with 
| Friends in Philadelphia, he worked insidiously 
amongst country Friends, who had not an oppor- 
tunity of immediat« ‘ly testing the truth of his as- 
sertions, and in some instances got up a preju dice 
against the friends of truth and sound doctrine in 
those who were themselves sound in the faith, and 
who were endeavouring to live near their divine 
Master. So it was with Jane Biles. 
for a short time, 


next year, 
to William 


he ministry. 


) 
aiso 


She thought 
that George Keith was a sound 
Friend, and an injured man, and that some of his 
opposers were out of the true faith, and others out 
of the true charity. She was not long suffered to 
remain in that delusion. She took to the Select 
Yearly Meeting, held in the First month, 1693, a 
| testimony against George Keith, which ‘was read 
and approved.’ It does not appear that her bus- 
band had been in anywise captivated by the 
sophistries, or operated on by the false statements 
of George, as he si: oe the testimony issued 
against that apostate by the meeting of minister- 
ing Friends, held Fourth mo. 17, 1692, 

‘With the unity of their felende, Jane Biles ac- 
companied by her husband, in the summer of 
1696, visited the meetings of Friends in New 
England, to their satisfaction. A econeern had 
been for a long time resting on the mind of Jane, 
to pay a religious visit to the land of her birth, 


jand the subject having been mentioned by her to 


| her husband, he discouraged it as far as he could. 
| He thought, the affectionate part being too much 
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in dominion, that he could not spare her for such | riously ecbinel masses, editing, each, from a} 
a length of tena. and her health being delicate, | few grains to several ounces. These soon bleach, 
seemed as an additional reason why he should take and whiten upon exposure to the light of the sun, |s 
on himself the responsibility of detaining her from | finally becoming nearly colourless, semi-transpa- 
her Master's work and ‘service. He perhaps | rent, and often filled with minute fissures. Speci- 
deemed that her Master would hold her guiltless,| mens collected from the trunks of the trees, were | 
if in her feeble condition she did not take any steps| generally found to be less pure and more highly 
towards an immediate answer to the requiring of| coloured than when obtained from the branches. 
duty. In writing, towards the close of 1699, to} The gum m: iy be collected during the months of 
William Ellis who had just returned from a reli-| July, August and § ‘ptember ; but the most favour- 
gious visit to Friends in America, he says, “ My |able period for that purpose is in the latter part of 
wife talks of coming to see you, but how it may be August, when it may be obtained in the greatest 
upon that account | shall at present leave unto|abund: ance, and with but little trouble. The quan- 
the ordering hand of the Lord; the voyage is| tity yielded by each tree I found to v ary from an 
great, and she but weakly in body.” At the|ounce to three pounds; but incisions in the bark 
General Meeting of ministering Friends, held in| not ‘only greatly facilitated its exudation, but) 
the Tenth month, 1699, she h: ud thought it right | causes the tree to yield a much greater amount. 
to lay before them the condition in which she| As it is, a good hz and will be able to collect from 
found herself,—a sense of re ‘ligious duty pressing | ten to twenty pounds in a day. Were incisions 
upon her, and also that her husband did < feel| resorted to, ‘probably double the amount m: ay be 
willing g to give her up. In the First month, 1700, | obtained. 
she informed the ministering Friends, that the I have thus presented a few of the leading facts 
concern still lay upon her. Her husband, saying connected with this interesting discove ry. Should 
he was not yet satisfied, “ they were both exhorted you desire still further information upou the sub- 
further to wait in patience and humility for a fur-| ject, it will give me great pleasure to furnish it. 
ther assurance of the mind of the Lord in it.”” In 1 am, with much respect, your obed’t serv’t, 
the Seventh month, “the meeting having duly Gero. G. 
weighed her exercise concerning her going, and! To Thos. S. Drew, 
her husband’s opposition, left her at liberty so far | Superintendent Indian Agency.” 
as related to the meeting’s consent therein, not : 
being \satistied with the op position her hus sband | 
made. The subject was again opened on the| 
following day, and in the afternoon, William Bil .s| 
said, ‘che was satisfied that he ought to give his| 
wife up to go for Europe,” and added he had) misused, if it does not prompt ‘you toa careful 
thought of accompanying her. It is probable that| ve-examination of your every-day mercantile and 
the feeling that it would be his duty to accompany | industrial customs. Consi ider what tendencies in 
his wife when the time for pt rforming the visit/them are vicious, deceptive, oppressive, and un- 
came, had been for some time preying on his mind. | just. Inquire anew how far your implic ation in 
The mecting, however, was not prepared to unite them pledges you personally to a conspiracy with 
with the concern at that time, so it was laid over. | sin. 
Jane being most easy to remain to have his pro-| spirit. Ask not what the toleration of the market- 
spect further tried by Friends, it was brought up place approves, or what passes unchallenged the 
again for consideration, in the First month, 1701, popular ordeal. Ask what the Everlasting Judge 
and was then approved. will approve, and what will pass the ordeal of the 
(To be continued.) |soul’s truest, unclouded, most inspired, her final 
aid. | moments, when the Lord and the disciple ‘ see face 
se For “ The Friend.” | to face.’ The only hope for any moral advance in 
GUM MESQUITE. our civilization is, by often taking up afresh the 
The following letter fiom Dr. Shumard, the pr actices of our social life, weighing them in the 
discoverer of the article, furnishes some interest-| balance of individual accountability, applying to 
ing information respecting it. It appears to bear them with independent vigor, that inexhaustible 
a close resemblance to the well known gum/‘commandment’ which is ‘exceeding broad.’ 
Arabic. | ‘Tt is much to be desired, also, that constitu- 
“Fort Smith, Oct. 18, 1854. | encies should be convinced of their responsibility, 
Sir,—I cheerfully comply with your request to as well as officials. If embezzlement meets its 
furnish, for the use of the Indian department, a} just condemnation, shall nothing be said of a com- 
short description of the Gum Mesquite, discovered | pany that is so careless as to commit its funds to 
during our recent expedition to the head waters of} hands, of which nothing but embezzlement could 
the Big Wachita and Brazos rivers. be expected ? 
This gum, for which I propose the name of gum | whole line of posts, from the chief to the subordi- 
mesquite, is believed to occur in inexhaustible| nate. If large interests must be betrayed, let the 
quantities, and will no doubt prove a valuxble| sufferers at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
source of revenue to the State of Texas, New)that the deed is not perpetrated by agents, with 
Mexico, and the adjacent Indian territory, besides whom treachery is a salient char: acteristic. Who 
affording employment to the different tribes of In-|is to protect the fiscal reputation, when _ stock- 
dians now roving upon the plains, many of whom | holders and directors vote the ticket that chic anery 
would no doubt be glad to gather and deliver it to| has contrived, or brib: ry has bought ? 
the different frontier posts for a very small com-| “But ta graver misap prehension of these mortify- | 
pensation. ing disclosures yet, is to stop in our contempla-| 
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Mereantile Integrity and its Securities, 


(Concluded from page 87.) 


“Such a crisis in the public cre ‘edit will be greatly 


+e — -- 


The mesquite tree, from which this gum is ob-| tion of them, with the mere financial embarr: ass-| 


tained, is by far the most abundant tree of the/ments. No doubt, it is a serious damage when | 
plains, covering thousands of miles of the surface, | the regular processes of trade are forcibly inter- 
and always flourishes most luxuriantly in elevated | rupted, confidence is disturbed, and men are com- 
and dry regions. ‘The gum exudes spontancously pelled to look out into each other’s faces with 
in a semi-fluid state from the bark of the trunk | doubt and alarm. There can be no serious pecu- 
and branches, and soon hardens by exposure to the | niary disorganization without moral calamities at- 


atmosphere, forming more or less rounded and va-| tending. And it is these breaches affecting that, 


| dread. 


| for the honour of Christ. 


Probe them fearlessly with the blade of the | 


Responsibility is spread along the | 


we hone most anxiously to watch, most soberly to 
If you come to conceive of the monetary 
sacrifices as the primary, then concealment will 
often cancel crime, and the reparation of gold heal 
the canker-spots of the heart. It is the disease of 
our times to rate the most precious interests of 
humanity by outward success, to adore prosperity, 
to let the splendor of a sin dazzle the eyes of jus. 
tice. But we are spirits, and cannot abdicate our 
immortality. We are under law, and cannot, with 
all our gold, bribe the retributions of God. We 
are taught of Christ, and when we go down into 
the deep places of our own being, we sce that we 
are poor, and weak, and hungry, save as we seck 
spiritual wealth of him; save as his power 
strengthens us, and his bread from heaven feeds 
us. What shall it profit us though we gain the 
world, and lose the soul? What shall it not pro- 
fit us, if we lose the world’s reward, and gain the 
soul’s redemption. 

“The positive lesson of prevention then is, that 
we pursue all our enterprise and labour for spirit- 
ual, not for material ends—in a generous and 
devout, not in a sordid and selfish temper. Indus- 
try must not be our master but cur servant, and 
1 These formidable forces 
vast mechanism of our commercial system, 
‘ Holiness to 


in the 
must be consecrated to the church. 


ithe Lord’ must be stamped on your bales of mer- 


chandise. ‘Ships must sail under the orders of the 
heavenly Master. A peace that the world cannot 
give, must keep your minds superior to the agita- 
tions and panics of eh: unging fortunes. If we per- 
sirt in going to the very outside borders of rivht, 
we shall be pretty sure to transgress the line, ‘and 
do expressly wrong. If we will walk on the verge 
of the pre cipice, what wonder if a giddy brain 
plunges over? Guard against the first deviations 
trom immaculate honour; the faintest flatteries of 
the tempt er. 

‘A wise and christian moderation, then, both in 
the appetite for profits and the style of life, must 
set limits to acquisition and expenditure. Woman 
must come with encouragement and economy to 
the help of man. Every member of the social 
family has a character to contribute to the com- 
mon stability, and all they who are truly just, 
shall live by the same undying faith. 

“Tt is amazing with what penetration the insight 
of the Hebrew “prophets reads the dangers and 
duties of all time. My text is quoted in the 
epistle, from Habakkuk. Turning back to the 
pages of that sorrowful and patient seer, we find 
phrases that startle us with their strange fitness 
the signs of our own day, with its reckless ex- 
pansion and unserupulous speculation. ‘Wo to 
him that inereaseth that which is not his, and to 
him that ladeth himself with goods, not his own! 
Wo to him that coveteth unjust gain for his house, 
that he may set his name on high ! Wo to him that 
buildeth a town by blood, and establisheth a city by 
iniquity! The proud man remaineth not at rest; 
he enlargeth his desire as the grave, he is as 
death, and cannot be satisfied. Shall not they rise 
up suddenly that shall bite thee, and awake that 
shall vex thee? The Lord said, Write the vision, 
and make it pl ain, that he may run that readeth 
it. Though it tarry, wait for it, because it will 
surely come. Behold, his soul which is lifted up, is 
not upright in him; but the just shall live by faith.’ 

“My friends, anything that throws us back on 
the Eternal Spirit, is a blessi ng, and never more 80 
than now, when we are so prone to forget the 
Spirit’s promises, and when so many behave them- 
selves as if, like the Ephesians, the y had ‘not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.’ 
| These failures will not be dead losses, but infinite 
gains, if they serve to show the people that a man 
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standeth and walketh, not in his own strength, but|ties experienced by many to meet the engage-| deceptive schemes for obtaining money, might be 
jn the strength of the Lord of Hosts; if they abate|ments they have made. Men who have been| brought home to it. Men, whose tastes have been 
the self confidence and self-glorification of which |immersed in large business, whose extensive ope- | corrupted by luxurious habits of living, or whose 
our age is so full; if they enforce more impres-|rations as merchants, or manufacturers, have) pride has stimulated them to make great show in 
sively the old lesson of Scripture, that they are| occupied their whole time and energies, and who | their houses, their dress, and furniture, are not 
fools who say, ‘Go to, to-day or to-morrow, by our) have been looked on as rich, and perhaps envied | easily prevailed on to alter their manner éf life, 
own shrewdness, our own tact, our own enterprise, | by many as possessing the means for procuring | when they find their outlays exceeding their in- 
we will go into such a city, and buy, and sell, and | everything their hearts could desire, are confess-| comes. They are much more likely to plunge deeper 
get gain.” Whereas we ought to tecl that God is|ing themselves unable to pay their just debts, and | into the uncertain ventures of speculative trade, or 
the God of all our works,—that we build nothing | bringing hundreds into sudden and unexpected em-|to multiply schemes in which they may induce 
fair or strong without Him,—that we shall work | barrassment, who were connected with or dependent | others to embark, from whose credulity they hope to 
and labour in vain till we begin and end, plan and|upon them. Many occupying less conspicuous|reap the funds necessary for their own extrava- 
toil, in humble, childlike trust, entreating always | positions in trade or the mechanic arts, find the|gance. Where those schemes seem likely to fail, or 
that His will be done! For by faith the just|channels through which they have been deriving 


J their authors are goaded by the demands of impor- 
shall live!” their supplies of money, either altogether dried | tunate creditors, how many are found without the 
—___++—__. |up, or so much diminished that they do not yield | strength which sterling justice supplies, who yield 
Bird’s Egging in the Pacific, sufficient for the demands necessarily made upon |to the force of temptation, and resort to cheating 
A friend in San Francisco, who is somewhat | them; they, too, are unable to pay what they owe, 


and robbery, with a hope of sustaining themselves 
in the position they occupy. Instances of this 
kind have multiplied of late, until in many places 
confidence has been ulmost destroyed, and the 


given to the study of ornithology, writes us some |0F to extricate wer from the ruin shat ap- 
very interesting and surprising facts in regard to| Pears to await them. 7 see ory 8, f = 
¢ c 4 - >| acareitw . ‘ y sg ¢ , 
an important trade carried on in the markets of scarcity of weeny or “the tightness of the ; ; 
that city in the eges of sea birds. He states that | Money market,” as though that was a thing that honest and upright are obliged to suffer on ac- 
» Wen oe Ba > wonky had suddenly sprung up spontaneously in the! count of the villany of their neichbours. 
the Farallones de los Frayles, a group of rocky , a atl ie Renae 5 
islets, lying a little more than twenty miles west sean ~ a a ained the dep aa eC} (ated daichii atin itt 
: channel > Whe ol Sh Jeanciseo. aye condition in which so large a portion of the| otusion, deluging st rith lus 
of the entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, are | hina aeilaaal I Of grossest nature, and of worst effects, 
the resort of innumerable sea-fowl, known by the | “Zens are Wave ‘i Niland di teiliiaieal Prepares it for its ruin: hardens, blinds, 
> ; . : > te prs D ie » 7 ‘ 
fishermen as “murres.” These islands are almost}, We do not pretend to understand the intricate And warps the consciences of public men, 
inaccessible, and, with a single exception, are un- laws of political economy, or the causes which re- Till they can laugh at virtue, mock the fools 
inhabited. They, therefore, very naturally afford culate the — = the io and ar of rym and ag — i — — - face 
ee adh : watts of ime |currency ; but so far as the statistics of imports Lo BOIS BAUS SROCH Se VECCUICY CINCH, 
a resort for great multitudes of birds. Some time ino ad are given, there is no reason = be- Unmasked, vouchsafing this their sole excuse— 
since a company was organized in San Francisco, ii . a - a 1 . : if 7 Since all alike are selfish, why not they? 
. . . ° 4TA § > IV 3s ro e - , . . . ; e 
for the purpose of bringing the eggs of the murres | #¢¥¢ that more money has gone out of our coun This does Profusion.” 
to market. An imperfect idea of the numker of try within the last year, 1 — 7 for — mee ; 
: . . . . ‘PeSssive Vvears “ey , P rhe ; raise ‘oO > seems ave » > 76 
these birds may be formed from the fact that this Successive years previously. True, what is raised | rouble seems to have opened the eyes of many 
company sold in that city the last season, (a pe- °° manufactured in our own, and sent to Ee the evils of the dissolute career which the 
¢ as seas 93 (e - . > . > .? —_ 2 . 7 hae 7 } € > > nane 
riod of less than two months, July and parts of | Countries, falls short of paying for w hat we bring | country has been pursuing, and the public papers 
June and August,) more than five hundred thou-| from other countries here, by some fifty millions|are calling for retrenchment and reform; but 
sand egqs! All these were eathered on a single | Of dollars, and this deficiency we have to make up|whether this arises from a sincere, though late 
ene of these islands. and ‘on the opinion of the from the gold mines of California, or with pro-|conviction of the sinfulness of the extravagance 
eveers, not more than one ege in six of those de-| mises to pay, backed by bonds and certificates of|and vain show indulged in, which will lead to a 
=? 7 , cod — ue : . . : P 2 
posited on that island was gathered. Our cor- stock. But this has been equally the case for|general reformation of manners, is yet to be 
respondent informs us that he was told by those |™@™y years oe oes _ ee Pa biect in allud; ; ee 
familiar with the islands, that all the eges brought ‘tell us 1t is the natural result of low duties, which ' ur object In aliu ing to t le su ject, is to awa- 
in were laid by birds of a single kind. Yet they jallow us to purchase the goods wanted wherever ken in our readers, considerations of how far they, 
exhibit astonishing variations in size, in form and they can be had cheapest, and secures a profitable |as well as other members of our religious Society, 
4 ay Ss S Ve “ 5 5 ; « ¥ . z E . . " 3 
in colouring. There is no reason to suppose that market for our superabundant produce. have been and still are influenced by the prevail- 
: is adi : cael Nabe It is not, however, necessary to be deeply versed |ing taste for, or propensity to luxurious living; 
he was misinformed in regard to those eggs being | , Os; 3* ; rcs : . a 
deposited by a single species. The men could|!® the effects necessarily resulting from overtrad-|and whether there is not at the present time a 
hess hed uo mative fer deception, and similar ing, or the scheming of joint stock companies, in| renewed call upon us to return to the plain and 
d i ) > © “ c in . . »| os : Ty? ae oy ys 
facts are observable on the Labrador coast, and in |°rder to discover one of the most potent causes of simple modes of life » which characterized Friends 
the islands north of Scotland. Besides, the writer the present crippled and distressed state of our|in the beginning. We do not mean that we should 
ascertained from other sources, that all the eges|country. That cause is luxury. Extravagance | give up the many real improvements, which have 
S te ers 8, q ges \. a care a . ae iil * ca : aon a ; ern ‘ 
brought to the market were obtained froma limited |!" living has grown in this community with almost |been introduced into the domestic economy, or 
portion of the island, known as the Great Farallon unexampled rapidity, and spread its blighting in-| sacrifice those advantages, which a more refined 
Silt ’ as © « eer . . © eye e mn ‘ . 
—called the Rookery, where a single species fluence throughout all classes of citizens. Splendid | civilization have diffused through social inter- 
« Vv; ri § Ss t 5 | « ‘ ee \ . 5 . 
swarm in myriads, and where no other kind of |™@uSlons, costly furniture, sumptuous living, have | course, but that we should diseard the richness of 
aas, ¢ . 2 » : . 
bird is found. Naturalists, in our eastern cities,|Marked the career of large numbers, who have |dress, the magnificence of furniture, the spacious: 
who have received specimens of these birds, pro-| timed to be considered men of mark in society, | ness of houses, and the sumptuousness of living, 
nounce them to be the Thick-billed or Brunnich’s |2"4 whose example has tainted the a if| which minister solely to pride and luxurious ease, 
Guillemét, and a distinct species from the Guil- not the morals, of all who a en by and com er is in the money they 
lemdt, or Murres of Labrador and Northern Eu- them. Some possessed wealt 1 inherited from their | cost and the show they make, and not in any real 
rope. The eggs are three and a half inches in| fathers, who had hoarded it up, until its rust eat|comfort administered by them to either body or 
length, and “et eteenal a great delicacy.— into their very souls, and which was squandered | mind. The habits of our fathers, and the educa- 
Boston Atlas | by their children to gratify their lusts; others, by| tion they gave their children, tended to industry, 
Jamiel nasi successful trade, or well-timed speculation, find-| plainness and frugality, which in a country like 
He who swims securely down the stream of ing themselves possessed of gold in abundance, | ours, naturally produced wealth. The accumula- 
self-confidence, is in danger of being drowned in| have appeared to vie with the former, and with | tion of wealth, had it been accompanied by a prac- 
the whirlpool of presumption. each other, in the expensiveness of their style of | tical belief in the profession we make, would have 
eiinicsutaniiibiaalaiae, living; while multitudes who shared in the pride | only augmented the power for doing good; but 
If we had no faults ourselves, we should not/|that prompted it, but really possessed not the| when the restraints of the Cross are thrown off, a 
take pleasure in observing those of others. |means to meet the demands it makes upon the| mere profession of a self-denying religion, proves 








| pocket, have rushed into the competition, and | altogether too weak to withstand the force of popu- 
THE FRIEND. | sacrificed whatever they could command of pro-| lar example, and the promptings of carnal appe- 

tects | perty and credit, so as not to be left behind in the|tites; hence the stern resistance to the spirit and 
TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1854. race of folly. It would not be difficult to trace the | the manners of the world, which those who have 





/natural sequences of such reckless extravagance ;| gone before us maintained, has been abandoned 
From all parts of our country we hear com-|and we believe that the greater part of the over-|by very many among us, and the rushing stream 


plaints of the scarcity of money, and the dificul-| trading, of trading on fictitious capital, and of other|of luxury once let within the enclosure of our 
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Society, has swept away so many of its original 
defences, that in many places it is difficult to find 
ny landmarks to distinguish it from the votaries 
of the world. ‘The temptations accompanying 
riches, have proved too powerful for a religion 
merely educational and traditionary, and as one 
after another has yielded to them, weakness and 


blindness have prevailed, preparing the way for| 


the introduction of sentiments more congenial 
with the unregencrate heart, because sanctivuing 
a nearer approximation with the manuers and 
maxims of the multitude. Our forefathers are 
admitted to have been very good people in their 
way, but wanting in the knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Christ, which modern research has un- 
folded, and hones the straight and truly narrow 
path in which they felt tiemselves obliged to 
walk, is supposed to admit of being widened i, and 
silioned of some of ils asperities. ‘The result we 
need not now depict. ‘There is no true lover of 
our once favoured and united Society that must 
not mourn over it, but unless it is a godly sorrow 
that worketh repenteuce, mourning will be of little 
avail. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 11th ult.— 


The War.— the latest intelligence from the Crimea is 
given ia a report from Menschikoff, via St. oo 
ile staies that to the evening of the 3d Nov., the sieg 


continued without a result. The fire from the E nglis _ 
side had become weaker. The Russian works had not 
been greatly damaged, and were immediately repaired. 
Nothing can be atiempted against the northern side of 
Sebastopol ; the communications remain open. 

A telegraphic despatch from Marseilles says, “It is 
certain that, in the action at Balaklava on the 25th ult., 
consequent on the Russian surprise of the Turkish and 
English position, 400 British infantry and 600 British 
cavalry were annibilated; 1000 men and 800 horses being 
killed in three hours.” 

On the 26th, the left wing of the allies was attacked 
by a large body of Russians from Sebastopol; in this 
sortie, which was repulsed, the Russiaus sustained 
heavy losses. On the whole, it is clear, that the allied 
forces have met with greater losses and difficulties than 
had been anticipated, and the commanders have called 
urgenuy for further reinforcements, which were being 
seut them as rapidly as possible. 

ENGLAND.—The price of flour in Liverpool was from 
43s. to 46s. per bbl. Consols had fallen to 933. Thirty- 
five ships belonging to Edward Oliver, of Liverpool, 
were advertised fur sale at that port, on the 23d ult. 
The accounts from Manchester represent trade as having 
largely declined. 

SPAIN.—On the 8th ult., the Queen opened the Cortes. 
In ber speech she declared tbat she adheres to the prin- 
ciples expressed, Seventh mo. 25th, and that she would 
continue to respect liberty and the rights of the nation, 
and she hoped that by the administration of proper con- 
Blilutional law, all the wounds of the State would be 
healed. 

BELGIUM.—The King, in his speech at the opening 
of the Legislature, on the 10th, says, that Belgium feels 


more strongly than ever, the value of neutrality. le 
also adverts to the fact, that industry and art are 


flourishing, and adds that a commercial treaty has been 
concluded with Mexico. 

four days later.—The Baltic arrived at New York, on 
the 26th ult., with Liverpool dates of the 15th, and in- 
telligence from Sebastopol to the 6th. On the Sth, a 
great battle, attended with horrible destruction of life, 
had taken place, both parties claiming the victory. The 
official report of General Canrobert says, “ The Russian 
army, swollen by reinforcements from the Danube, as 
well as by the combined reserves of all the southern 
provinces, and animated by the presence of the Grand 
Dukes, Michael and Nicholas, attacked, yesterday, Nov. 
5th, the right of the English position before Sebastopol.” 
“The struggle lasted the whole day.” “The enemy 
who far outnumbered our force, beat a retreat, with a 
loss estimated at from 8000 to 9000 men.” “At the 
same time General Forey was forced to repulse a sortie 
made by the garrison, and under his energetic command, 


the enemy were driven back into the place, with the| 
Menschikoft’s des- | 
patch claims the advantage for the Russian arms, but} N.Y., 


loss of 1000 killed and wounded.” 


says there was great loss on both sides. 


Times correspondent, calls the allied loss 5000, English, | 
French and Turks. It appeared to be well understood 
in England and France, that the allied forces were 
placed in a situation of imminent peril, and great efforts 
were being made to afford them speedy succour. “ It} 
is now admitted that the defences of Sebastopol were 
under-rated, the bravery of the enemy under-rated, and 


the force of Menschikoti in the field altogether unex- 
pec ted.” 
SAN JUAN or GREYTOWN, which was laid in 


ruins by an U. 8. armed vessel some time since, is being 


rebuilt by the inhabitants. <A letter, dated Eleventh 
mo. 4, says, that 103 houses are in various stages of 


The wanton destruction of the town caused 
much distress to the people, who were exposed to the 
burning sun and heavy rains for a considerable time 
before they could secure any shelter, in consequence of 
which there had been much sickness, and many deaths 
among them. } 

TURKS ISLAND.—There is a great scarcity of salt 
at the Island, and no prospect of any more being gather- 
ed this season. 

UNITED STATES.—It appears by the statistics fur- 
nished to the Secretary of the Treasury, that the im- 
ports of foreign merchandize, during the fiscal year end- 
ing Sixth mo. 30, 1854, were a little over $300,000,000. 
Ihe exports of domestic produce were between $250,- 
000,000 and $260,000,000. The exports of breadstulffs 
and provisions were about $50,000,000. The difference 
between the imports and exports is made up in Califor- | 
tocks and mercautile obligations. The U.S8.! 
customs was about $05,000,000, and from 
all other sources, $8,000,000. 

Arkansas.—The taxable property of the State has in- 
creased $45,000,000, during the last two years. The 
:| Governor, in his late message, gives a favourable view 
of the financial condition of the State. 

Yexas.—There is a great emigration going forward to 
this State the present season. The Port Gibson Herald, 
of a late date, says, that upon a single route that lies 
between Port Gibson and Rodney, there passed within 
the previous twenty days, between four and five thou- 

sand persons, principally from Lower Tennessee and the 
upper part of Alabama. 

New York.—Some of the emigrant passenger vessels 
lately arrived, lost many of their passengers on the voy- 
é by cholera. An Antwerp ship with 280 passen- 
{ had 66 cases on board, 36 of which terminated 
fatally. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 147. 

California.—On the 24th, the steamship George Law 
eae at New York, with California dates 
mo. 1, and $1,568,000 in gold. 
aaa profitable. Business was brisk in San Fran- 
The price of flour was from $11.50 to $12.50 
per bbl. The taxable property in San Francisco is esti- 
mated at $38,000,000, being an increase of $8,000,000 
since last year. 

Railroads.—The Ohio and Indiana Railroad has been 
completed to Fort Wayne, Ind., adding one hundred and 
thirty-three miles to the great western line, which com- 
mences at Philadelphia. 

Tunnelling the 
Railroad Compiny has accepted the charter granted by 
the Kentucky Legislature, for the construction of a 
tunnel under the Uhio river at Louisville. The tunnel 
is estimated to cost $1,200,000, and is to be exclusively 
fur railway purposes. 

Collision of Slteamships.—As the steamship Canada 
from Liverpool, was entering Boston harbour on the 
evening of the 24th ult., she came in collision with the 
steamer Ocean, from thence to Hallowell, Maine, strik- 
ing her near midships. The Ocean immediately took 
fire, and her boiler soon afier exploded, causing the loss 
of a number of lives. The Ocean was a large and valu- 
able boat, and heavily freighted. She and her freight 
were lost 

Miscellaneous.—A free Negro, not a citizen.—The United 
States Circuit Court of Illiuois, has decided that a free 
negro is not a citizen of the United States within the 
meaning of the Constitution, entitling him to sustain a 
|suit befure the U. States Court. 

Prohibition.—A hotel keeper at Cambridge, Mass., has 
been convicted of selling liquor on eighteen indictments, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of $350, and be imprisoned 
four years. 

Cashmere Goats.—A pair of pure bred Cashmere goats 
were recently sold in Richmond, Va., for $1500. The 
hair or wool is of silky fineness, such as is employed for 
making the celebrated Cashmere shawls. 

Snow.—Since the first of last month, there has been | 
fine sleighing in the vicinity of Quebec. 
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the snow was lately a foot deep, and at Kalamazoo, 


The London | Mich., it was about the same depth. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The committee to superintend the boarding-school at 
West-Town, will meet there, on Fourth-day thie 6th of 
next month, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 

The committee on admissions to meet at 8 o'clock 
the same morning, and the committee on instruction at 


| 74 o'clock the preceding evening. 


The visiting committee to assemble there on Seventh- 
day the 2nd “of the month, and to spend Second and 
Third days of the following week in examination of the 
schools. Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Phila., 1854. 


A carriage will be at West Chester, on the arrival ot 
the afternoon cars, on Seventh-day afternvon, the 2d of 
Twelfth mo.; also on Third-day afternoon, the 5th, to 
take such of the committee to the school as may go by 
railroad. 


Eleventh mo. 25th, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Benj. Hazard, R. T., $2, vol. 28; 
H. Knowles, agt., Smy., N. Y., for David Peckham, Jos. 
Collins, and Pardon Wood, $2 each, vol. 28, for G. W. 
Brown, $2, to 11, vol. 29; from Israel Buffington, agt., 
Mass., for himself, Mary Gould, 8. Lincoln, P. Tripp, 
Thos. Wilbur, Miller Chace, N. Buffington, M. B. But- 
fington, W. F. Wood, and Patience Chace, $2 each, vol. 
28, for L. P. Chace, $1, to 26, vol. 28, for J. F., 20 cts., 
for Nos.; from Joel Evans, agt., Pa , for Nathan S :. Yarn- 
all, $2, vol. 28. 
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Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Downingtown, Uhester 
county, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 22d, 1854, 
TownsenpD Hoopes to Sarure T., daughter of Charles 
Downing. 

——-, at Friends’ 
on Fifth-day, the 16th 
county, to Lypia W., d 
same place. 


Meeting-house, at Fallsington, 
ult., ALBERT Comrort, of Backs 
aughter of Charles Beans, of the 


ee re ne ere rare cen re ni re rn | 


Diep, at her residence, in Fall River, Mass., on the 
3d of Fourth month, 1854, Mary Burrineton, aged 70 
years; a much esteemed member and minister of 


Swanzey Monthly Meeting. She was firm and uncom- 
3 3 g om 
promising in her adherence to the ancient principles 


and testimonies of our religious Society, diligent in the 
attendance of meetings, serviceable and skilful in those 
for discipline; and although, in the latter part of her 


| life, she was not frequently engaged in the exercise of 


, lher gift i » ministry 
to Eleventh | ber gift in the ministry, 


Mining was said to be} 


yet her solid deportment and 
the inwardness and weight of her spirit often ministered 
instruction to those who were assembled in our meet- 
ings for Divine worship. Her last illness, which was of 
several weeks duration, she endured with Christian re- 
signation to the Divine will; expressing a short time 


| before the close, that she believed the time was not far 


Ohio.—The Fort Wayne and Southern 


Near Buffalo, 


distant when she would be called home; that she had 
not been able to see anything in her way, and that all 
would be well in the end. Her friends have the consoling 
belief that their loss is her eternal gain. 

, in Freetown, Mass , at the residence of his son- 
in-law Philip Tripp, on the 9th of Seventh month, 
1854, Epenezer Baker; a much esteemed member of 
Di irtmouth Monthly Meeting, in the 92d year of his age. 
From his youth he was of a remarkably innocent and 
exemplary life and conversation, diligent in the attend- 
ance of meetings, until very near the close of his life, 
though under much bodily weakness and many discour- 
agements. Having early received gifts for usefulness in 
the church, he was enabled to occupy therewith to the 
honour of the Head, being preserved in greenness and 
fruitfulness, even in old age, and enabled to maintain 
his testimony to the Truth, in the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, and with unwavering fidelity and godly 
zeal to theend. We believe the language was applica- 
ble to him, “ Behold an Israelite indeed in whom there 
is no guile ;” and “mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

——, on the 22d ult., at his residence, in Byberry, 
Philadelphia, Asa Watmstey, in the 8lst year of his 
age. Of this dear Friend it may be said, that from 
youth to old age, his chief concern was, to do justly, to 
love mercy, and walk humbly with his God. Through 
many deep trials and bereavements, he was favoured to 
feel that the chastening was in love. His friends have 
the consoling belief that he hfs joined the company that 
John saw, which came out of great tribulation, and had 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 
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